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ee 
The Unconscious Action of the Brain, 

The anatomist who only studies the human 
brain is very liable to be misled in regard to 
the character of the different parts, by the 
fact that the higher part—that which we call 
the Cerebrum—is so immensely developed in 
man, in proportion to the rest of the animal 
creation, that it envelops, as it were, the por- 
tion of which I am about to speak, concealing 
it, and reducing it apparently to the condition 
of a very subordinate part ; and yet that sub- 
ordinate part is, as I shall show you, the foun- 
dation or basis of the higher portion—the 
Cerebram itself. The brain of a fish consists 
of very little else than a series of these gang- 
lia, these little knots—the word “ ganglion” 
means “knot,” and the ganglia in many in- 
stances, when separated, are little knots, as 
it were, upon the nerves. The brain of a fish 
consists of a series of these ganglia, one pair 
belonging to each principal organ of sense. 
Thus we have in front the ganglia of smell, 
then the ganglia of sight, the ganglia of hear- 
ing, and the ganglia of general sensation. 
These constitute almost entirely the brain of 
the fish. There is scarcely anything in the 
brain of the fish which answers to the Cere- 
brum, or higher part, of the brain of man. 
The Cerebrum in most fishes is a mere little 
film, overlaying the sensory tract, but in the 
higher fish we have it larger; in the reptiles 
we have it larger still, and in birds we have 
it still larger; in the lower mammalia it is 
larger still; and then, as we ascend to man, 
this part becomes very much larger in propor- 
tion. This Cerebrum, this great mass of the 
brain, at the bottom of which these ganglia 
of sense are buried, as it were, so overlies and 
conceals them, that their essential functions 
for a long time remained unknown. Now in 
the Cerebrum, the position of the active por- 
tion, what we call the ganglionic matter, that 
which gives activity and power to these ner- 
vous centres, is peculiar. In all ganglia, this 
“gray” matter, as it is called, is distinct from 
the white matter. In ordinary ganglia, this 
gray matter lies in the interior, as a sort of 
little kernel, but in the Cerebrum it is spread 
out over the surface, and forms a film or layer. 
If any of you have the curiosity to see what 
it is like, you have only to get a sheep’s brain 
and examine it, and you will see this film of 
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a reddish substance covering the surface of 
the Cerebrum. In the higher animals and in 

man, this film is deeply folded upon itself, with 

the effect of giving it a very much more ex- 

tended surface, and in this manner the blood- 

vessels come into relation with it; and it is by 

the changes which take place between this 
nervous matter and the blood, that all our 
nervous power is produced. You might liken 

it roughly to the galvanic battery by which 

the electric telegraph acts, the white, or 

fibrous portion of the brain and nerves being 

like the conducting wires of the telegraph. 

Just as the fibres of the nerves establish a 
communication between the organs of sensa- 

tion and the ganglionic centres, and again be- 
tween the ganglionic centres and the muscles, 
so do the white fibres which form a great 
part of the brain, establish a communication 

between the gray matter of the convoluted or 
folded surface of the cerebrum and the sen- 
sory ganglia at its base. Now I believe that 
this sensory tract which lies at the base of 
the skull is the real Sensorium, that is, the 
centre of sensation ; that the brain at large, 
the cerebrum, the great mass of which I have 
been speaking, is not in itself the centre of 
sensation; that, in fact, the changes which 
take place in this gray matter only rise to our 
consciousness—only call forth our conscious 
mental activity—when the effect of those 
changes is transmitted downwards to this sen- 
sorium. Now this sensorium receives the 
nerves from the organs of sense. Here, for 
instance, is the nerve from the organ of smell, 
here from the eye, and here from the body 
generally (the nerves of touch), and here the 
nerves of hearing—every one of these has its 
own particular function. Now these sensory 
ganglia have in like matter reflex actions. I 
will give you a very curious illustration of 
one of these reflex actions. You all know 
the start we make at a loud sound, or a flash 
of light; the stimulus conveyed through oar 
eyes from the optic nerve to the central gang- 
lion, causing it to send through the motor 
nerves a mandate that calls our muscles into 
action. Now this may act sometimes in a 
very important manner for our protection, or 
for the protection of some of our delicate or- 
gans. A very eminent chemist a few years 
ago was making an experiment upon some 
extremely explosive compound which he had 
discovered. He bad a small quantity of this 
compound in a bottle, and was holding it up 
to the light, looking at it intently; and, 
whether it was a shake of the bottle or the 
warmth of his hand, I do not know, but it ex- 
ploded in his hand, the bottle was shivered 
into a million of minute fragments, and those 
fragments were driven in every direction. 
His first impression was, that they had pene- 
trated his eyes, but to his intense relief he 


the outside of his eyelids. You may conceive 
how infinitesimally short the interval was be- 
tween the explosion of the bottle and the 





found presently that they had only penetrated | 
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particles reaching his eyes; and yet in that 
interval the impression had been made upon 
his sight, the mandate of the reflex action, so 
to speak, had gone forth, the muscles of his 
eyelids had been called into action, and he had 
closed his eyelids before the particles reached 
them, and in this manner his eyes were saved. 
You see what a wonderful proof this is of the 
way in which the automatic action of our 
nervous apparatus enters into the sustenance 
of our lives, and the protection of our most 
important organs from injury. 

But there is one particular kind of this ac- 
tion of the sensory nerves to which I would 
direct your attention, because it leads us to 
another very important principle. You are 
all of you, I suppose, acquainted with the ac- 
tion of the stereoscope ; though you may not 
all know that its peculiar action, the percep- 
tion of solidity it conveys to us, depends upon 
the combination of two dissimilar pictures— 
the two dissimilar pictures which we should 
receive by our two eyes of an object if it were 
actually placed before us. If I hold up a jug, 
for instance, before my eyes, straight before 
the centre of my face, my two eyes receive 
pictures which are really dissimilar. If I 
made two drawings of the jug, first as I see 
it with one eye, and then with the other, I 
should represent this object differently. For 
instance, as seen with the right eye | see no 
space between the handle and the body of the 
jug; as I see it with the left eye, I see a space 
there. If 1 were to make two drawings of 
that jug as I now see it with my two eyes, 
and put them into a stereoscope, they would 
bring out, even if only in outline, the concep- 
tion of the solid figure of that jug, in a way 
that no single drawing could do. Now that 
conception is the result of our early acquired 
habit of combining with that which we see 
that which we feel. That habit is acquired 
during the first twelve or eighteen months of 
infancy. When your little children are lying 
in their cradles and are handling a solid ob- 
|ject, a block of wood, or a simple toy, and are 
|holding it at a distance from their eyes, bring- 
ing it to their mouth, and then carrying it to 
arm’s length, they are going through a most 
important part of their education ; that part 
of their education which consists in the har- 
monization of the mental impressions derived 
from sight, and those derived from the touch ; 
and it is by that harmonization that we get 
that conception of solidity or projection, which, 
when we have once acquired it, we receive 
from the combination of these two dissimilar 
pictures alone, or even in the case of objects 
familiar to us, without two dissimilar pictures 
at all—the sight of the object suggesting to 
us the conception of its solidity and of its pro- 
jection. 

A case occurred a few years ago in London, 
where a friend of my own performed an opera- 
tion upon a young woman who had been born 
blind, and though an attempt had been made 
in early years to cure her, that attempt had 
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failed. She was able just to distinguish large 
objects, the general shadow, as it were, of 
large objects, without any distinct perception 
of form, and to distinguish light trom dark- 
ness. She could work well with her needle 
by the touch, and could use her scissors and 
bodkin, and other implements, by the train- 
ing of her hand, so to speak, alone. Well, my 
friend happened to see her, and he examined 
her eyes, and told her that he thought he 
could get her sight restored; at any rate it 
was worth a trial. The operation succeeded ; 
and being a man of intelligence, and quite 
aware of the interest of such a case, he care- 
tully studied and observed it; and he com. 
pletely confirmed all that had been previously 
laid down by the experience of similar cases 
There was one little incident which will give 
you an idea of the education which it requir- 
ed for what you would suppose is a thing per- 
fectly simple and obvious. She could not 
distinguish by sight the things that she was 
perfectly familiar with by the touch, at least 
when they were first presented to her eyes. 
She could not recognize even a pair of scissors. 
Now you would have supposed that a pair of 
scissors, of all things in the world, having 
been continually used by her, and their form 
having become perfectly familiar to her hands, 
would have been most readily recognized by 
her sight; and yet she did not know what 
they were; she had not an idea until she was 
told, and then she laughed, as she said, at her 
own stupidity. No stupidity at all; she bad 
never learned it, and it was one of those things 
which she could not know without learning. 
One of the earliest cases of this kind was re- 
lated by the celebrated Cheselden, a surgeon 
of the early part of last century. Cheselden 
relates how a youth just in this condition had 
been accustomed to play with a cat and a dog; 
but for some time after he attained his sight 
he never could tell which was which, and 
used to be continually making mistakes. One 
day, being rather ashamed of himself for hav- 
ing called the cat the dog, he took up the cat 
in his arms, and looked at her very atten- 
tively for some time, stroking her all the 
while; and in this way he associated the im- 
pression derived from the sight of the cat 
with the impression derived from the touch, 
and made himself master (so to speak) of the 
whole idea of the animal. He then put the 
cat down, saying, “ Now puss, I shall know 
you another time.” 

Now the reason why I have specially di- 
rected your attention to this, is because it 
leads to one of the most important principles 
that I desire to expound to you—what I call 
in mental physiology the doctrine of resultants. 
All of you who have studied mechanics know 
very: well what a “resultant” means. You 
know that when a body is acted on by two 
forces at the same time, one force carrying it 
in this direction, and another force in that 
direction, we want to know in what direction 
it will go, and how far it will go. To arrive 


at this we simply complete what is called the 


parallelogram of force. In fact it is just as if 
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fall back on the resultants, so to speak. The 
thing has been done for us; it is settled for 
us; we have got the resultant; and the com- 
bination giving that resultant is that which 
governs the impression made upon our minds 
by all similar and future operations of the 
same kind. We do not need to go over the 
processes of judgment by which the two sets 
of impressions are combined in every indi- 
vidual case, but we fall back, as it were, upon 
the resultant. Now what is the case in the 
barmonization of the two classes of impres- 
sions of sight and touch, I believe to be true 
of the far more complicated operations of the 
mind, of which the higher portion of the 
brain, the Cerebrum, is the instrument. Now 
this Cerebrum we regard as furnishing, 80 to 
speak, the mechanism of our thoughts. I do 
not say that the Cerebrum is that which does 
the whole work of thinking, but it furnishes 
the mechanism of our thought. It is not the 
steam engine that does the work, the steam 
engine is the mere mechanism. The work is 
done by the heat supplied. The steam engine 
furnishes the mechanism, the work is done 
by the force. Now in the same manner, the 
brain serves as the mechanism of our thought, 
and it is only in that sense that I speak of the 
work of the brain. But there can be no ques- 
tion at all that it works of itself, as it were—| 
that it has an automatic power, just in the) 
same manner as the sensory centres and the 
spinal cord have automatic power of their 
own. And that a very large part of our| 
mencval activity consists of this automatic ac- 
tion of the brain, according to the mode in 
which we have trained it to action, I think} 
there can be do doubt whatever.— Lecture by 





come to know what it is to drink of the cup 
which He drank of, nor to be baptized with 
the baptism He was baptized with, except 
we know Him inwardly, sutfer with Him in- 
wardly, and take up His cross, bearing re- 
proaches of men, following Him in the way 
He chooses (not as we choose), for then it 
would be no cross. All must be laid down at 
the foot of His cross, and we must, through 
Christ within, overcome the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. How many are believing in 
all Christ did for us without us, and yet re- 
main in their sins. Where He is, they can- 
not come, because sin remaineth. It is the 
operation of the Holy Ghost cleansing from 
all sin, which enables us to feel that we are 
His. We are not His children until, by adop- 
tion and regeneration, we become sanctified 
and purified by our sins going beforehand to 
judgment. A life of righteousness is attained 
to by the purifying operation of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, which only burns up the chaff, 
destroys the reprobate silver, the dross, and 
the tin. Then the pure tried gold remains, 
and we may call Him Father, who is of purer 
eyes than to mix His purity with our impurity. 
Ab! no. Professions of Him will do nothing: 
we must have His blessed truth in possession, 
to stand before Him at His appearing, with 
pure hearts redeemed, with our robes washed 
and made white in His precious blood, ere we 
can mix with those before His throne, singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb—*‘ Great and 
marvellous are thy works,” Xe. 

Second month 16th, 1859.—Went to Cahir 
Meeting on First-day morning. S. D., my care- 
taker, much discouraged, on going into meet- 


‘ing, by hearing of the accidental death of a 





Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the | 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
No date. 
I testify that the first words I ever spoke | 
in the line of the ministry were these: ‘‘ The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath | 
appeared unto all men, teaching us that, deny- 
ing all ungodliness and the world’s lusts, we | 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in| 
this present world.” I further testify that it) 
was this grace of God and His Holy Spirit: 
appearing in me at this solemn moment that} 
enabled me to stand upon my feet to express | 
these words in the power and authority He} 


| 


friend. A very heart-searching and nearly 
overwhelming time. So many hard rocks 


land stones appearing in the way, until That 


|which is higher than we are, sent a little help 
lin the needful time—when that comparable 
\to the gates of brass and iron gave way under 
the power that can alone break in pieces. A 
little ability was afforded to crave help from 
the Holy Sanctuary, and a few words in testi- 
mony followed. At the close my minute was 
read, and friends appointed to lay out visits 
to the families. 

On Fourth-day my kind and esteemed 
young friend, W. F., came with me from 
Clogheen, and attended Cahir Meeting. This 
ended my visit to that meeting, and to all the 
members who were well enough in health to 
receive me—I think fifteen families. On look- 


then gave me, or I could never have opened|ing back on this little service, which in the 


my mouth to speak in His great name; for 
the creature shrank from such an open con- 
fession before men, and would bave for ever 
forborne, had I not feared His righteous judg- 
ments if I dared to hide His light as under a 
bushel. No. I was to proclaim it upon the 
house-top. His grace and light were sufficient 
for me, a poor unworthy worm, who could 
of myself do nothing for His cause, but by 
and through His Beloved Son Christ Jesus 
strengthening me, 1 was enabled to do what 
He then required at my hands, and could con- 


|beginning cost me deep conflict and searching 
jof heart, [ feel bound, in humble gratitude, to 
acknowledge that my dear Lord and Master, 
from time to time, was near to help and 
strengthen me for the work | believe He called 
ifor at my hands, unworthy as I feel myself of 
‘the least of His favors—an unprofitable ser- 
| Vant. 

| Fourth month, 1861.—I felt a strong drawing 
to attend our Yearly Meeting. My beloved 
S. L. was my dear and helptul companion, 
‘inwardly and outwardly. I have to com- 





a body was acted on at two different times, |fess to the truth that greater was He that was|memorate the goodness and mercy of my 


by a force driving it in one direction, and then|in me, than He that was in the world. 


Thus 


‘dear Lord and Master, who, through His be- 


by a force driving it in the other direction.| will all His faithful followers find it as they loved Son, enabled me to pay a visit to the 


Now I use this term as a very convenient one 


‘lean wholly on Him and not on man. 


Oh! 


Men’s Meeting, and leave my burden there. 


to express this—that when we have once got| the awfulness of first opening the mouth in ii felt sweet peace for this act of obedience. 
the conception that is derived from the har-| His great name in the assemblies of the peo-| May I in every movement trust and lean on 


monization of these two distinct sets of im-|ple: but how much more awful if we dare to'Him, not to my own understanding. 


May I 


pressions On our nerves of sense, we do not/do so, unless our lips be touched with the live never take the least step in His great cause 


fall back on the original impressions, but we 


‘coal from off His holy altar. We shall not 


without right anointing and deep abasement 





on 


1se 
nt 


of the creature in His divine presence. It 
was a remarkably favored Yearly Meeting. 
Many sound, weighty ministers present. * * 
I thought opposing spirits were overruled, 
and the Lamb and His followers had the vic- 
tory. Amen. 

First-day, Twelfth month 14th, 1862.—This 
morning a solemn feeling covered the meet- 
ing, under which I was brought into deep 
suffering, I believe on account of the affliction 
of those who were the near relatives of 
He was ill, and there were doubts of his re- 
covery. I felt exercised to express what | 
believed concerning him, but the creaturely 
part began to reason, and I was near being 
unfaithful until the woe was heavy upon me. 
So I stood up, I may truly say, in the fear of 
the Lord, with these words, “ There is a rest 
for the people of God even here on eartb, 
when they are favored with that peace which 
the world cannot give, and, blessed be the 
name of the Lord! cannot take away. And 
there is a rest for them in that kingdom where 
they cease from their labors, and their works 
follow them. Then why should we bemoan 
them?” “ Weep not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him, but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see 
his native country.” Jer. xxii. 10. When I 
sat down I was tried with fears, as no account 
had come of the friend’s death, lest I might 
have hurt my Lord’s cause, should he recover. 
In the afternoon meeting my doubts were 
done away, for I saw dear as clearly as 
ever I saw her with my natural eye sitting as 
a widow. I said in my heart, “O Lord, be 
near the widow.” That evening an account 
came of her husband’s death. I cannot but 
say in my heart, “Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty,” &. But I 
feel my unworthiness and the weakness of the 
creature, not daring to shrink from suffering, 
but fearful above all things of hurting that 
precious cause, nearer and dearer to me than 
my natural life. Oh, Lord! Thy word is truth; 
for Thou hast never erred from the founda- 
tion of the world. 

Some months since, when sitting in silence, 
endeavoring to wait on the Lord, and think- 
ing of the present low state of our once 
favored Society, and pondering as to how it 
might be with us for our unfaithfulness, I 
heard a language in my spiritual ear on this 
wise: “I will do a thing at the hearing of 
which the ears of him that heareth it shall be| 
made to tingle.” 

Third month, 1862.—I have lived to see, in 
some measure, these words verified in the 
Lord’s dealings with us in this meeting. How 


us we must leave; for truly we have often 


.|from another continent. 
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name may be exalted asin the midst of the|/great mound of Chicker-Itza is 75 feet high, 


furnace. 
(To be continued.) 
Peas 


For “The Friend.” 


The Mound Builders. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 


After farther discussion of the subject our 
author continues: “They were unquestion- 
ably American aborigines and not immigrants 
That appears to 
me the most reasonable suggestion which 
assumes that the Mound Builders came ori- 
ginally from Mexico and Central America. 
It explains many facts connected with their 
remains. In the Great Valley their most popu- 
lous settlements were at the south. Coming 
from Mexico and Central America, they would 
begin their settlements on the Gulf coast, and 
afterward advance gradually up the river to 
the Ohio Valley. It seems evident that they 
came by this route; and their remains show 
that their only connection with the coast was 
at the south. Their settlements did not reach 
the coast at any other point. 

Their constructions were similar in design 
and arrangement to those found in Mexico 
and Central America. Like the inhabitants 
of those regions, they had many of the smaller 
structures known as feocallis, and also large 
high mounds, with level summits, reached by 
great flights of steps. Pyramidal platforms 
or foundations for important edifices appear 
in both regions, and are very much alike. In 
Central America important edifices were built 
of hewn stone, and can still be examined in 
their ruins. The Mound Builders, like some 
of the ancient people of Mexico and Yucatan, 
used wood, sun-dried brick, or some other 
material that could not resist decay. There 
is evidence that they used timber for building 
purposes. In one of the mounds opened in 
the Ohio Valley, two chambers were found 
with remains of the timber of which the walls 
were made, and with arched ceilings precisely 
like those in Central America, even to the 
overlapping stones. Chambers have been 
found in some of the Central American and 
Mexican mounds, but there hewn stones were 
used for the walls. In both regions the ele- 
vated and terraced foundations remain, and 
can be compared. Elevated and terraced foun- 
dations for important buildings are peculiar 
to the ancient Mexicans and Central Ameri- 
cans; that this method of construction, which, 
with them, was the rule, is found nowhere 
else, save that terraced elevations, carefully 
constructed, and precisely like theirs in form 


and has on its summit a ruined stone edifice; 
that at Mazapan is 60 feet high; the edifice 
placed on its summit has disappeared ; that 
at Uxmal is 60 feet high and has ruins like 
those of Chicker-Itza. The great mound at 
Miamisburg, Ohio, is 68 feet high; and that 
at Grave Creek, Virginia, is 75 feet high. 
Both had level summits, and stairways on the 
outside, but no trace of any structure remains 
on them. All these mounds were constructed 
for religious uses, and they are in their way, 
as much alike as any five Gothic churches. 

Could these works be restored to the con- 
dition in which they were when the country 
was filled with their busy communities, we 
should doubtless see great edifices, similar in 
style to those in Yucatan, standing on the 
upper terraces of all the low and extended 
mounds, and smaller structures on the high 
mounds, such as those above named. There 
would seem to be an extension of ancient 
Mexico and Central America through Texas 
into the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys; and so, 
if there were no massive stone-work in the 
old ruins of those countries, it might seem 
that the Mound Builders’ works were ancient- 
ly extended into them by way of Texas. 

The fact that the settlements and works of 
the Mound Builders extended through Texas 
and across the Rio Grande indicates very 
plainly their connection with the people of 
Mexico, and goes far to explain their origin. 
We have otber evidence of intercourse be- 
tween the two peoples; for the obsidian dug 
from the mounds, and perhaps the porphyry 
also, can be explained only by supposing com- 
mercial relations between them. 

This colonizing extension of the old Mexi- 
can race must have taken place at a remote 
period in the past; for what has been said of 
the antiquity of the Mound Builders shows 
that a very long period, far more than two 
thousand years, it may be, must bave elapsed 
since they left the Valley of the Ohio. Per- 
haps they found the country mostly unocca- 
pied, and saw there but little of any other 
people until an irruption of warlike barbarians 
came upon them from the north-west. 

In speculating on the causes of their with- 
drawal after centuries of occupation, absolute 
certainty is impossible, and we have no means 
of going much beyond mere conjecture. We 
may suppose as most probable that an influx 
of barbarians destroyed their border settle- 
ments, interrupted their mining operations, 
and caused them to retire gradually toward 
the Gulf. Fragments of their communities 


and appearance, occupy a chief place among| may have become incorporated with the bar- 
much more His holy hand may be laid upon the remaining works of the Mound Builders.| barous tribes.” 


* * * This method of building was brought 


On a view of the whole matter Baldwin 


been, in love and mercy, called on to follow|to the Missjgsippi Valley from Mexico and|concludes that the Toltecs and the Mound 


Him, our dear Redeemer, in the way of His|Central Am@fica, the ancient inhabitants of 


requirings, and had obedience kept pace with 
knowledge and faithfulness to His divine visi- 
tations, we should be in a very different state 
to what we are at the present time. Truly 


that region and the Mound Builders being the 
same people in race, and also in civilization, 
when it was brought here. 

A very large proportion of the old struc- 


He is merciful and long-suffering; but He is| tures in Ohio and farther south called mounds, 
also a jealous God—-jealous for His honor and| namely those which are low in proportion to 
requiring us to honor Him, which is only our| their horizontal extent, are terraced founda- 
reasonable duty. I pen this as marvellous in| tions for buildings, and if they were situated 
my eyes and in humble remembrance of the|in Yucatan, Guatemala, and Southern Mexico, 
opening I was favored with. they would never be mistaken for any thing 

We have seen the undeniable messenger else. The high mounds also in the two regions 
sent to some of our houses in quick succes-|are remarkably alike. In both cases they are 
sion. May these visitations be blessed by sub-' pyramidal in shape, and have level summits 


| 





Builders were probably the same people, and 
this opinion bas some confirmation in such of 
the old Mexican books as have survived the 
vandalism of the Spanish conquest. In one 
of these it is stated that the Toltecs at one 
time occupied a country far to the north-east 
of Mexico, that it was successfully invaded by 
barbarous aboriginal tribes, who were united 
under one great leader: “ There was a terrible 
struggle, but, after about thirteen years, the 
Toltees, no longer able to resist successfully, 
were obliged to abandon the country to escape 
complete subjugation. Two chiefs guided the 
march of the emigrating nation, at length 


mission to the Lord's will, under His chasten- of considerable extent, which were reached they reached a region near the sea, named 
ing hand, is my earnest desire, and that His' by means of stairways on the outside. The! ‘Tlapalan-Conco,’ where they remained several 
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years. But they finally undertook another 
migration and reached Mexico, where they 
built a town called ‘Tollanzinco,’ and later 


holy care and fear are gone, what hope have 
we for the preservation of our religious meet- 
ings in a healthy and hopeful condition? This 


the city of Tullan, which became the seat of|is a sober serious question, and I hope may 


their government.” 





For “The Friend.” 
The following may very properly be called 
the dying testimony of one who loved the 
Truth, as it was written but a few months 
before his removal, and is now offered for 
publication, believing the times require such 
expressions, and hoping it may do good. 
Germantown, 10th mo. 12th, 1871. 
Dear Friend,—My mind was rather unex- 
pectedly turned back to the pleasant little 
call from thee on First-day week, accompanied 
with the desire for thy help and encourage- 
ment, amid the many trials from enemies of 
our own household, who seem so far to have 
lost their faith in Divine Wisdom and direc- 
tion as to be leaning to their own understand- 
ings; following the direction of the natural 
reason and will, being deceived into the belief, 
doubtless in some cases, that in so doing they 
are serving God by their activity and perse- 
verance in a way of their own devising,—in 
the pursuit of their own inventions, as a sub- 
stitute for the obedience which is of the faith 
of Christ; which leadeth into quiet humble 
waiting upon God in holy patience, till the 
times of refreshing shall come from His 
heavenly presence. This turns the mind and 
heart away from all creaturely dependence, 
into that holy reliance which maketh us more 
than conquerors through Him who continueth 
to love and help bis faithful children. Great 
indeed are the discouragements in the Militant 
Church as to the increase, growth and faith- 
fulness of its members; but the same Almighty 
Arm of goodness and wisdom is still extended 
to us, that helped our forefathers in the Truth 
to triumph over their inward and outward 
enemies. At thou hast no doubt thy 
trials in beholding the cross of self-denial 
trampled under foot, and in its place the ex- 
altation of natural creaturely wisdom in the 
work of religion. But this thing must have 
an end as those who constitute the life of the 
body are engaged in humble exercise for the 
desired change, suffering themselves to be 
used as instruments in the Divine Hand for 
the accomplishment of His purposes. * * * 
I can but hope our dear J. E.’s place may 
be filled in the community and the church. 
Quiet, humble walking, with the exercise of 
kindness and hospitality, and reverential wait- 
ing: a meekness of demeanor and a heart 
filled to overflowing with love to God and 
man, were evidences of christian power and 
influence for good in his case, as well as in 
that other instance of christian growth in an 
aged mother in the church, with whom he 
was closely united in affectionate communion 
and sympathy. Oh! for more such instances 
of refining and attainment of growth from a 
young man to astrong man in Cbrist through 
the refining operation of the spirit of judg- 
ment and burning, whereby ,the dross and the 
chaff of human wisdom and invention are con- 
sumed and driven away, and the Lord alone 
is exalted in the heart as our Lawgiver, Judge 
and King, our Bishop, Minister and Priest, 
our Leader and Director, without whose holy 
help and command we dare not go forth in 
His holy warfare against the enemies of His 
church: dare not attempt to speak in his name 





be made to take hold upon the minds of those 
who are seeming to regard preaching and 
teaching of much more importance than hum- 
ble quiet waiting in holy dependence upon the 
Great Head of the Church, preferring the sub- 
stitution of creaturely activity and wisdom to 
the silence of the flesh. How far many have 
gone in this direction I need not attempt to 
say, but thou knowest the departure to be 
very great, and the need there is of faithful 
adherence to our ancient faith, which‘led our 
forefathers into the narrow way of self-denial, 
according to the example of their Holy Leader, 
who became obedient to the death of the 
cross, making self of no reputation. 
Affectionately thy friend. 





Mud-lumps of the Mississippi—Among the 
remarkable phenomena which perhaps owe 
their existence to subterranean water courses, 
we must mention the sudden or gradual ap- 
pearance of those hillocks of clay (‘“mud- 
lumps”) which rise, to the great danger of 
navigators, either in the middle of the bars of 
the Mississippi, or in the immediate vicinity. 
Like small volcanoes of mud, the “ mud-lumps” 
generally appear under the form of isolated 
cones, allowing a rill of dirty water to escape 
from their summits. Some of them are irre- 
gular on their surface, on which lateral orifices 
here and there show themselves, some in full 
activity, others abandoned by the streams 
which formerly gushed from them. The water 
of some “ mud-lumps” is loaded with oxide of 
iron or carbonate of lime, which, with the 
agglutinated sands, form bard masses, having 
the consistence of perfect rocks. These hil- 
locks vary both in their height and shape. 
The greater part remain hidden at the bottom 
of the water, and even their summits do not 
reach the level of the river or sea; others 
hardly raise their heads above the waves; the 
most considerable, however, rise to a height 
of 6, 9, or even 19 feet, and their base covers 
an area of several acres. 

The sudden way in which most of these 
water volcanoes make their appearance, the 
anchors of vessels, and the remains of cargoes 
which have been found on their surface, their 
conical form, their terminal craters, and all 
the springs “which seem to spout out as if 
from a subterranean sieve,” indicate the exist- 
ance of a subterranean force always at work 
to upheave this band of hillocks. 

Humpbreys and Abbott think that this 
power consists in the discharge of hydrogen 
gas proceeding from the alluvium of the Mis- 
sissipi. According to these engineers, great 
masses of vegetable products—trtnks of trees, 
branches, leaves, and seeds—brought down 
by the waters of the river, drift upon the bar; 
these are afterward covered up, and, asit were, 
imprisoned under a bed of mud, and, ferment- 
ing, produce gases, which ultimately distend 
their covering, and puffing it up intoa multi- 
tude of cones, escape into the air, after having 
pierced the soil which held them captive. 


Thomassy is of the opinion that the hillocks|a people. 


these mud hillocks are formed is well enough 
known to render it easy to clear them away 
from the mouths of the Mississippi, and pro- 
tect the interests of navigation. When a cone 
of clay makes its appearance on the bar, a 
charge of powder is introduced into it and 
explodes it. Thus, in the year 1858, the south- 
west passage was cleared of a “mud-lump” 
which formed a considerable island; a single 
charge was sufficient to annihilate the whole. 
The island suddenly sunk; in its place a wide 
depression was formed, the circumference of 
which resembled that of a volcanic crater; at 
the same time an enormous quantity of hy- 
drogen gas was discharged into the atmos- 
phere.— The Earth, by E. Reclus. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Divine Life in the Soul—Prayer and Thanks- 
giving. 

The following paragraph from the Journal 
of William Evans, has been read with impres- 
sions that the important sentiments and coun- 
sel which it conveys may be worthy of revival 
at this time. 

“1853. 10th mo. 9th. I feltimpelled to bring 
to view the great difference there is between 
those who, according to the apostolic injunc- 
tion, pray without ceasing, and in everything 
give thanks, and those who rarely pray, and 
who feel thankfal for none of the blessings 
they partake of; which is truly a fearful con- 
dition. It appeared to me, if we live in the 
element of prayer and thanksgiving, there 
will be divine life, and a fervent concern for 
the support and promotion of the cause and 
kingdom of Christ. But when he that rideth 
on the pale horse, whose name is death, is 
sent to our habitation, what hope can those 
have who neglect true prayer, but have been 
wrapped up in their own selfishness and the 
things of time without gratitude for favors, 
and have turned the back on the convicting 
power of Divine grace? They may cry, if 
they have the time granted to do it, Lord, 
have mercy upon me! but how can they ex- 
pect mercy, seeing they have rejected the 
calls of the Lord, when He visited and ex- 
tended to them the offers of His mercy, and 
they refused to receive and obey Him.” 

The views expressed above by this experi- 
enced servant of Christ, agree with those of 
the most eminently pious characters spoken 
of in holy writ. Moses was a man of prayer 
and thanksgiving, and David’s psalms abound 
in both these exercises. Daniel prayed three 
times a day, and said on one occasion, “ Blessed 
be the name of God forever and ever, for wis- 
dom and might are his. * * I thank thee 
and praise thee, O thou God of my fathers, 
who hast given me wisdom and might, and 
hast made known unto me now what we de- 
sired of thee!” 

“If we live in the element of prayer and 
thanksgiving, there will be divine life,” says 
Wm. Evans. Oh how expressive of the ani- 
mated condition of the renewed soul! Here 
is a test that we may apply to ourselves, to 
prove whether or no we be in the true faith. 
Countless are the mercies and favors which a 
gracious Providence has showered upon us as 
First among them is that “Rich 


of these bars are the orifices of regular arte-|and free redemption,” purchased for man by 
sian wells, naturally formed by a sheet of|the life of the Son of God. 


subterranean water descending from the pla- 


We are placed in the midst of a land fertile 


teaus of the interior, and flowing below the jin all that is needed to sustain life, minister 


c Mississippi and the clayey levels of Louisiana. to our comfort, and gratify the taste. 
in the assemblies of his people. When this|However this may be, the mode in which| wisdom of all prior ages of the world has 
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oured itself into our generation through the 
mediam of the printing press, and we are reap- 
ing the advantages of inventions which have 
required years to perfect and bring into prac- 
tical use. 

The “holy experiment” of a free govern- 
ment and liberty of conscience has become a 
realized fact in this land of social and political 
equality. Surely the language of the Psalmist 
should arise from all appreciative minds: 
“What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits toward me!” If we are strangers 
to these grateful sentiments, we may well con- 
clude that the Divine life in the soul is also 
wanting. “In Him (Christ) was Life, and 
the life was the light of men.” As many as 
receive this life from the only Fountain will 
be quickened by it, and they will become sons 
of God through its power, being born again, 
not of the will of the flesh, nor of man, but of 
God. John i. 4: 12,13. May we, then, all 
seriously examine ourselves in this Light, and 
if sensible of coldness of heart towards the 
adorable Saviour and Author of all our mer- 
cies, seek to know the cause and have it re- 
moved by the Physician of value. Awful in- 
deed is the thought, that we may fall into 
that condition of Laodicean lethargy, wherein 
we esteem ourselves “ rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and know 
not that we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” 

It is to be feared that too many pass easily 
along the stream of time without God in the 
world, and often destitute of any spirit of 
prayer or thanksgiving for years together, 
who nevertheless dream that their compara- 
tive freedom from gross sin, and the mercy of 
the Almighty, will eventually shield them 
from the lake that burneth with fire. This 
class fills the lists of those who seem to close 
their lives very much with the stolid insensi- 
bility which characterize the beasts that 
perish. Heedless of the awakening calls and 
inshining Light of Him who came to summon 
sinners to repentance, and reveal to fallen 
man the breadth of his alienation from God, 
they finally grow dull of hearing, and their 
spiritual vision seems blinded. “ He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to 
the churches.” 
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Ravages of the White Ants—These destruc- 
tive insects abound in the Philippine Islands, 
where at times during the rainy season their 
presence becomes intolerable. In illustration 
of their silent, concealed and rapid ravages, 
Sir John Bowring relates the following as a 
wellauthenticated fact: Jn the town of Obando, 
province of Bulacan, on the 18th of March, 
1838, the various objects destined for the ser- 
vices of the mass, such as robes, albs, amices, 
the garments of the priests, &c., were ex- 
amined and placed in a trunk made of the 
wood called narra. On the 19th they were 
used in the divine services, and in the evening 
Were restored to the box. On the 20th some 
dirt was observed near it, and on opening, 
every fragment of the vestments and orna- 
ments of every sort were found to have been 
reduced to dust, except the gold and silver 
lace. On a thorough examination, not an ant 
Was found in any other part of the building, 
nor any vestige of the presence of these vora- 
ous destroyers; but five days afterwards 
hey were discovered to have penetrated 
through a beam six inches thick.—Late Paper. 
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The Assailants of Barclay, and his quasi De- 
fender. 
To the Editor of Tue Britis FRrEenp. 

Dear Friend.—A few months ago a series 
of articles appeared in The British Friend on 
“ Barclay and his Assailants,” since which the} 
whole has been issued in a pamphlet form, to 
which is added a paper by the late Edward 
Alexander, of Limerick. I read the pamph-| 
let carefully, and saw that it was open to sev- 
eral serious objections, which I shall endeavor | 
briefly and clearly to set forth. 

One consideration is self-evident, that he} 
who undertakes the defence of Barclay, espe- 
cially in his famous work, the Apology, should 
not himself be an assailant. It should not be 
a matter of doubt with his readers whether 
to regard him as a real defender or merely a} 
nominal one, nor should he enter on such du- 
bious ground, and advocate such questionable 
views, a8 shall make him appear, in reference | 
to those principles of Truth which it was the 
object of the Apology to defend, to be pulling | 
down, as it were, with the one band, whilst 
he is building up with the other. 

There are, undoubtedly, many passages in 
the essay which do fall justice to Barclay’s 
Apology, but then there are others which con- 
vey objections to its frame-work, such as the 
use of the syllogism, the formal proposition, 
and the occasional harsh language, and more} 
than these, and of immeasurably more im- 
portance, we have the insinuation that it is) 
a work of merely human authority! He says, | 
“ Not that the Society of Friends has, or can 
have, any standard works of merely human 
authority.” Whoever thought they could 
have any standard works, that is, religions| 
works, of merely human authority? It should 
be remembered, however, that this implied 
“merely human authority” (and our author | 
has unconsciously fallen into this trap) is made 
to extend to the writings of all our early 
friends, in order to weaken, and finally to 
destroy the testimony, which they, with one| 
accord, bear for the Truth, and against what| 
the “ Assailants of Barclay” are endeavoring 
to establish in its place. The “ withdrawing | 
the power of authentication from the ‘ Morn- 
ing Meeting,’” which the author, with much 
complacency, considers “a safe retreat” from 
‘a very dangerous position,” was, it is to be 
feared, merely a subterfuge, in order to cast a 
shade, in a quiet and indirect manner, over 
the doctrinal and controversial writings of 
Barclay and others. 

The instances of hostility to Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy, brought forward by the author, are de-| 
serving of close attention; such are the fol- 
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not allowed to be passed over wholly in si- 
lence, were without restraint from the table.” 
Again, “Similar views have been manifest in 
other parts of the country; and at a recent 
Monthly Meeting in London,—not a very 
small one,’—“a Friend of position and ex- 
perience was not satisfied without denounc- 
ing the Apology as a book of a ‘dangerous 
tendency,’ and warning his young friends 


against its perusal as leading to ‘ Rational- 


ism!’ And this,” the writer adds, “ was al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed in a ‘joint-meeting’ 
of men and women Friends, without a single 
voice being raised in deprecation of sentiments 
so startling and unqualified, or on behalf of 
our ancient and learned Apologist!” 

The author deserves commendation for 
these illustrations of the doings of the “ Assail- 
ants of Barclay,” and something is perhaps 
due to the assailants themselves, for the open 
avowal of their sentiments, which contrasts 
favorably with the lack of moral courage dis- 
played by not a few. Would it not be better 
for the Society of Friends if there were more 
of this plain-speaking, and less of conceal- 
ment; fewer of those amongst us who, like 
some formerly, “say they are Jews, and are 
not ?” 

Sad as the thought is, that the Apology, 
which more than any other authorized publi- 
eation of Friends, has been the means of 
drawing persons within the precincts of the 
Society, should be publicly proscribed as of 
“dangerous tendency,” yet to any one who 
has watched the developments within the So- 
ciety, during the last ten or a dozen years, 
the conclusion is irresistible, that many pro- 
fessing Friends, to be consistent with them- 
selves, must be opposed to the leading princi- 
ples of the Apology, and if they are not, they 
at least ought to be “ Assailants of Barclay.” 
There are abundant proofs that the “ leaders” 
in the Society have shifted their ground ; and 
the original and distinguishing principles of 
Friends, if not abandoned, are, as is justly ob- 
served by the writer, “ held with bated breath 
and subdued voice, as if they were more than 
half-ashamed of them.” Many extracts might 
be given from the essay, to show that the 
ministry, the documents of the Society, as for 
instance the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle, and 
especially the new Book of Discipline, all par- 
take of the declension alluded to. Yet,strange 
to say, amid all these symptoms of decay, we 
are every now and then called upon to rejoice 
in the efforts of First-day school teachers, and 
in the anomalous and spasmodic labors of a 
Friend’s (?) Missionary Society, and to believe 
that a revival is taking place, and that we are 





lowing :—When Barclay has been “ assailed 
in various quarters of high authority,” there 
has been “the absence of any official counter- 
action.” When “some of the fundamental 
principles of the Apology” were impugned, 
“in no dubious or measured terms,”’—“ as no 
longer tenable,” but “ mistaken and unscrip- 
tural,” these have met with no “ official notice 
or reprehension.”’ Further on, he adds, “ The 
question of his soundness” (mark, Barclay’s| 
soundness !) “has been so far raised in our 
standing representative body,—the ‘ Meeting 
for Sufferings,’—as to check the distribution 
of the Apology in a cheap form.” And, dur- 
ing the Yearly Meeting of 1871, when “ ex- 
ception was likewise taken,” from no insigni- 


in a hopeful, if not exactly in a flourishing 
condition! Would that it were so! 


“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


Whilst the Apology is thus set aside by not 
a few who profess to be ‘“ Friends,” as being 
in their estimation ‘“unscriptural” and of 
“dangerous tendency,” why does the author 
deal so tenderly with these “ Assailants of 
Barclay,” — speaking of them as Friends 
of “position and experience,” ‘ deservedly 
esteemed for their works’ sake?” How a 
| Friend could be “ deservedly esteemed for his 
|works’ sake,” or possess the right kind of 
“experience,” who is doing his best to lay 





ficant quarter, to the teachings of Barclay, in 
some portions of his great work, on the ground 
of their unscriptural character ; which though 


\waste and to destroy the authority of the 
|Apology, I am at a loss to conceive. Why, 
it may well be queried, does the writer be- 
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stow such eulogistic terms on these most con- 
spicuous of “ Barclay’s Assailants?” Instead 
of eulogium, there should have been censure. 
And, moreover, if such had not the common 
honesty to resign their membership, on the 
ground that they did not agree with the 
principles of Friends, the Society at any rate 
ought to have cleared itself of its apostate 
members, by issuing its testimony of disown- 
ment against them :—in other words, the tes- 
timony of Truth, should have been set over 
its opposers. It may well be asked why was 
not this done,—why was the true judgment 
baulked, and the “ Assailants of Barclay” al- 
lowed to escape? The answer is, the “ as- 


sailants” themselves occupied the position of 


“leaders of this people,” and the cry prevail- 
ed—the oft-repeated cry —We must not judge! 
I have alluded to the essayist as being him- 


self one of Barclay’s assailants, and in proof 
would refer to the way in which he writes of 


what is known in the Society of Friends as 
the ‘‘ Beacon Controversy.” Asis well known, 
the Beacon, which was written by Isaac 
Crewdson, of Manchester, was objected to by 
Friends, because the chicf sentiment which 
pervaded the work was, that the Scriptures 
were the highest rule of faith and doctrine, in 
short, that all knowledge of the Supreme Be 
ing, and of his will concerning us, was to be 
derived from the Bible. Let the reader turn 
to the second proposition of Barclay’s Apol- 
ogy, that on “Immediate Revelation ;” in the 
opening statement of the proposition, he will 
find these words: “Seeing ‘no man knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son revealeth him; and seeing the revela- 
tion of the Son is in and by the Spirit ; there- 
fore the testimony of the Spirit is that alone by 
which the true knowledge of God hath been, is, 
and can be only revealed.” So we see that the 
Beacon flatly contradicts the Apology, in a 
leading and fundamental article of belief. 

Amongst the “ Assailants of Barclay,” the 
author of the Beacon was pre-eminent. It 
was because he and his adherents had struck 
a heavy blow at the just estimation in which 
Barclay’s work was held, that at the Yearly 
Meeting of 1835, a committee was appointed 
to visit the Quarterly Meeting of Lancashire. 
It may be remembered, however, that the 
Society never bore, as it ought to have done, 
a clear and unequivocal testimony against the 
errors of the Beacon; the consequence was, 
that these errors remained unreproved, were 
tolerated, received a sort of indirect sanction, 
and being in their nature more acceptable to 
the unrenewed mind, they spread their roots 
farand wide. In reference to this last point, 
the writer admits “that those very views” 
(errors of the Beacon) “are now the most 
prominently held in many leading quarters, 
if not in the Society at large.” 

It was doubtless owing to the presence on 
that committee of the Yearly Meeting of the 
“ablest and most prominent writer* of the 
last generation,” that the clear judgment of 
Truth against the errors of the Beacon was 
frustrated. I entirely demur to the state- 
ment of the author, that “the Society had 
strength enough at that time to cast out from 
it the views which had occasioned the diffi- 
culty.” It had no such strength, the commit- 
tee prevented that by smoothing it over and 
covering it up out of sight. On that occasion, 
it may be truly said, “they have healed the 





* Joseph John Gurney. 
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hurt of the daughter of my people slightly,| The Mirage of the Plains.—One of the first 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” | subjects which addresses itself to the mind of 

Surely the writer of Barclay and his Assail-|the stranger on the Plains, particularly if he 
ants cannot be oblivious of the fact, that the|be ofa philosophical or scientific turn of mind, 
author of the Beacon was doing his best to|is the mirage, which is here observed in all its 
bring the Apology into disrepute, yet it is re-| perfection. Many a weary mile of the travel. 
markable he has not one word to say against|ler has been whiled away in endeavors to ae. 
this arch-assailant. He eulogizes the Yearly |count for the fitful and beautiful changing 
Meeting’s committee with a full knowledge of visions presented by the mirage. Sometimes 
the impotent results of their labors; he de-|the distortions are wonderful, and so natural 
plores the separation of a large number of|as to deceive the most experienced eye. Upon 
“influential Friends, many of them” (“assail-|one occasion I met a young officer who had 
ants” be it remembered) “ of the highest repu-|spent several years on the Plains and in the 


tation and standing ;” he regrets the action of 
the Society at that time, and actually hazards 
the notion thAt our platform is broad enough 
to admit of even the assailants of Barclay ! 
It must be obvious that no religious society 
could long hold together if such latitudinarian 
sentiments were to abound, and what is more, 
they are out of harmony with the Truth which 
we as a people profess. We may be sure its 
cause can never be safely advocated, nor its 
claims upheld at the expense of consistency. 
There is one other subject I should wish 
briefly to advert to. On page 24 the author 
speaks of the gift of teaching, as something 
very different to rightly-called and truly- 
anointed ministry. I would ask, Is there no 
teaching in a living ministry? Early Friends, 
I believe, never acknowledged a “gift of 


teaching,” apart from the ministry—the sepa-|half a dozen slain buffaloes, which number 


ration of teaching from ministry, was one of 
the points insisted upon by the “ablest and 
most prominent writer of the last generation” 
already referred to, (an undoubted assailant 
of Barclay,) and adopted by most modern 


Friends, more especially of the class of First- 


day school teachers. 
In conclusion I would strongly recommend 
the perusal of the piece by Edward Alexan- 


der, of Limerick, which is appended to the} 


essay I have been discussing. 
paragraph from it is subjoined :—“ It has ap-| 
peared to me that the enemy of the church of 
Christ is endeavoring to scatter the sheep, | 
and to overtbrow the faith once delivered to}! 
the saints, in three ways, viz :—to lessen our 
estimation of the doctrine of the light of| 
Christ; to set the Scriptures above the Spirit | 
by which they were given forth, and to lower | 
the standard of perfection.” We are here} 


One short/the usual appearance of the mirage gave 


Indian country. He was, on the occasion 
alluded to, in command of a detachment of 
cavalry in pursuit of a party of Indians who 
had been committing depredations on our 
frontier. While riding at the head of his com. 
mand he suddenly discovered, as he thought, 
a party of Indians not more than a mile dis- 
tant. The latterseemed to be galloping toward 
him. The attention of his men was called to 
them, and they pronounced them Indians on 
horseback. The “trot” was sounded, and the 
column moved forward to the attack. The 
distance between the attacking party and the 
supposed foe was rapidly diminishing, the In- 
dians appearing plainer in view each moment. 
The charge was ahout to be sounded, when 
it was discovered that the supposed party of 
Indians consisted of the decayed carcasses of 


had been magnified by the mirage, while the 
peculiar motion imparted by the latter had 
given the appearance of Indians on horse- 
back. 

I have seen a train of government wagons 
with white canvas covers moving through a 
mirage which, by elevating the wagons to 
treble their height and magnifying the size of 
the covers, presented the appearance of a line 
of large sailing vessels under full sail, while 


correct likeness of an immense lake or sea. 
Sometimes the mirage has been the cause of 
frightful suffering and death by its deceptive 
appearance. 

Trains of emigrants making their way to 
California or Oregon have, while seeking 
water to quench their thirst and that of their 
animals, been induced to depart from their 
course in the endeavor to reach the inviting 





shown some of the causes, probably the prin-|lake of water which the mirage displayed be- 
cipal ones, that have contributed to the So-|fore their longing eyes. It is usually repre- 
ciety’s declension, but to which not the slight-|sented at a distance of from five to ten miles. 
est allusion is to be found in the long essay |Sometimes, if the nature of the ground is 
which precedes E. A.’s paper. Why this con-|favorable, it is dispelled by advancing toward 
cealment of well-known departures from the!it; at others it is like an ignis fatuus, hovering 
primitive faith of Friends, and of all the ex-lin sight, but keeping beyond reach. Here 
ercise of mind these departures have caused |and there throughout this region are pointed 
to many well-concerned Friends in days gone|out the graves of those who are said to have 


by, extending over a period little short of 
half a century? The errors of Gurney and| 
others have again and again been explicitly 
pointed out by consistent Friends on both 





been led astray by the mirage until their 
bodies were famished and they succumbed to 
thirst.— Galaxy. 


----—~» eS 


sides of the Atlantic, and it has been predict-| Taking God’s name in vain, says Isaac Pen- 
ed what would most surely befall the Society |ington, in reference to “prayers conceived 
of Friends if it refused to put away these er- | without the immediate breathings of the Spirit. 
rors. The writer of the essay on Barclay and | He that utters a word beyond the sense which 
his Assailants must know these things per-|God begets in his spirit, takes God’s name in 
fectly, they are parts of the Society’s unwrit-| vain, and provokes him to jealousy against 
ten history, and though they may be ignored | his own soul. The few words which the Spirit 
by contemporaries, they cannot thus be got rid|speaks are pleasing to God, and profitable to 
of, they will most surely appear on the records the soul; but the many words which man’s 
of these days in all their cogency and force; wisdom affects hurts the precious life, and 
and will form a chapter in the annals of aonce thickens the veil of death over the soul, keep- 
highly-favored people, fraught with instruction ing that part alive which separates from God, 

8th month 5th, 1872. a. 'which part must die ere the soul can live.” 
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Rachel Price. 

Early in life it became a manifest duty of 
Divine requisition unto Rachel Price, that she 
should make a public appearance in the min- 
istry. Though it was a well settled doctrine 
of the Society of Friends that the gift of the 
Gospel ministry is not confined to either sex, 
yet 80 heavily did the weight of responsibili- 
ty rest upon her mind that she diligently 
sought the Scriptures to find authority for 
exemption from the service, and consequent 
relief of mind. Bat when she reflected that 
God is no respecter of persons, that His spirit 
is given to all, and that woman and man, are 
«heirs together of the grace of life,” she could 
not doubt that she was equally under the com- 
mand—“ freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Under the solemn impressions made upon 
her mind when attending the funeral of an 
ancient friend, it was manifested to her— 
«now is the acceptable time ;” and in a broken 
yoice she was enabled to declare—“ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him aright must 
worship Him in spirit and in trath, for it is 
such that He seeketh to worship Him ;” and 
she found in obedience the reward of peace. 
Again she doubted and questioned her own 
mission or that of any female appearing in 
the ministry ; when Deborah Darby and Re- 
becca Young, English Friends, visited the 
meeting, and the former spoke so clearly to 
the subject and her condition of mind as to 
remove all doubtings ; so that late in life she 
was enabled to testity that—“ I have never 
at any time since been tempted to question 
the propriety of women’s preaching, fully be- 
lieving in the declaration that male and fe- 
male are one in Christ. My merciful Law- 
giver and Judge, who knew that my heart 
was not altogether stubborn, but rather fear- 
ed the putting forth my hand to the Ark un- 
bidden, condescended to manifest His pres- 
ence by breaking and handing forth a httle 
of his Heavenly bread; and I was enabled 
again to taste of his goodness, and praise His 
Holy name as on the bauks of deliverance ; 
but with fear and trembling, lest I should add 
to or take away from what He should com- 
mand.” “Those dear Friends visited and had 
precious opportunity under our roof. Debo- 
rah, after saying a good deal to encourage 
us, particularly addressed herself to me, say- 
ing, ‘ Why art thou discouraged on account of 
the smallness of thy gift in the ministry? 
Dost thou not know that five words fitly 
spoken in season are better than five thou- 
sand without life? It is by being faithful in 
the little, that we have the promise of being 
made rulers over more.’ These excellent re- 
marks encouraged me then, and often since 
have afforded me instruction and strength.” 
—Memoir of Philip and Rachel Price. 

omensniiiiniond 

A Reimplanting of Teeth—A member of the 
Odontological Society of England, has suc- 
ceeded in replanting teeth which had been 
extracted in consequence of disease. To the 
process by which this was accomplished, he 
gave the name of Reimplantation. Another 
member of the same soviety has now had the 
operation tried on himself, and with success. 
The tooth, which had fur some time been 
painfully atfected by changes of temperature, 
was carefully pulled out, to prevent straining 
or tearing of the gum; the dental canal was 
cleansed, the decayed part was scraped from 
the crown, and stopping applied in the usual 
way, and then the tooth was replaced in its 





socket. The operation lasted about half an|the time the transactions took place. From 
hour ; for three or four hours there was a dull! information derived from reliable sources, we 
aching pain, which, however, entirely ceased | believe that had London Yearly Meeting bad 
before noon of the following day, though some|a fair opportunity for giving an unbiased 
tenderness remained. ‘This in turn disap-|judgment, when the consideration of the Bea- 
peared; and by the end of a fortnight, the re-|conite heresy was before it, there was sound- 
planted tooth did without difficulty all the} ness in the faith, and strength enough among 
duty which a tooth is expected todo. From|the members to have borne a clear and un- 
this it will be understood that a tooth slightly|compromising testimony against it. But it 
diseased at the root need not be thrown away,| was plainly stated then by some of its most 
and that persons who object to an artificial|}experienced members, as is now said by this 
tooth may with proper care retain the teeth| reviewer of the “quasi Defender” of Barclay, 
which Nature gave them. that the meeting was diverted from doing so 

A well-known dentist of this city (Boston)| by the course pursued by its Committee. The 
has in several instances successfully made the| principles advocated by the Beaconites, then 
same operation. In one instance the tooth| freely declared to be unsound by the great 
implanted was one which had been extracted| body of the active members of that Yearly 
from the mouth of another person some} Meeting, were ‘‘smoothed over and covered 
months previous.— Good Health. out of sight,” so far as practicable, and the 

—>—— meeting thus failed in the performance of the 

Friends, get into an inward acquaintance] duty of testifying against error, which is in- 
with the Lord in spirit, for it is a good thing|cumbent on the church of Christ, allowing 
to retire to the Rock, there is safety, there is|those who bad denied its faith and endea- 
good standing and excellent bottom, and room| vored to propagate their own unsound views 
enough. Ifany go out of the bounds of Truth,| throughout the Society to resign from mem- 
thinking thereby to bring others in, they will| bership instead of being disowned. 
find themselves to be in slippery places; be-} It was well known that many of those who 
ware of joining with false unsettled spirits —| were involved in that heresy, declared that 
Isaac Alexander, 1705. they were led into the adoption of the senti- 

aati ments for which they were arraigned, by 

Charity, though forbearing, is not blind. |reading the works of one of the most active 
|members of that committee; and as he and 
another of its members, equally publicly dis- 
credited the primitive Quakerism of Fox, 
Barclay and Penington, they, as a matter of 
course, would endeavor to withhold the Yearly 
Meeting from issuing a decided testimony in 
its favor. 

The sad consequences of thus allowing the 
root to remain after the first shoot had been 
broken off have been making themselves more 
and more apparent ever since, until we now 
have the testimony given from various quar- 
ters, not only by those who cannot go with 
the current, but also by others who have 
joined in with the changes made, that the prin- 
ciples of the Beaconites are those of the great 
body of the members in Great Britain. But 
we believe there is a remnant preserved 
which holds fast its integrity, and is crying to 
the Lord for help, and looking for deliverance 
from their bondage. May they and may all 
who feel themselves bound to maintain un- 
mutilated all the doctrines and testimonies of 
the gospel, as true Quakers have ever held 
faith once delivered to the saints. them since the rise of the Society, keep in 

We gave some extracts from the published| mind the warning and yet consoling truth 
production of the “quasi Defender” alluded| proclaimed by the prophet to the king of 
to some months since, not,—as we said at the} Judah, “ Hear ye me Asa and all Judah and 
time—that we approved of all bis statements} Benjamin ; the Lord is with you while ye be 
or arguments, some of which appeared to us} with him, and if ye seek him he will be found 
unsound and impotent, but because we thought| of you, but if ye forsake him, He will forsake 
that the startling testimony given by one who} you.” 
confessed his leaning to many of the innova- 
tions made on the original principles and 
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The article under the caption of “The 
Assuilants of Barclay, and his quasi Defend- 
er,’ which we have taken from the last num- 
ber of The British Friend, and publish in our 
present issue, will, we think, interest the most 
of our readers. We rejoice to hear such a 
voice from the other side of the Atlantic; it 
affords ground to hope there are yet those 
preserved among the members of London 
Yearly Meeting, who see and feel the grievous 
defection from the principles of Friends that 
has taken place there, and who will yet mani- 
fest more willingness to incur whatever dis- 
credit or censure may attend an unequivocal 
protest against that defection and its cause, 
and endure the suffering that may be brought} 
upon them by earnestly contending for the 








practices of Friends, as to the deplorable fruit 
already produced among those who have left 
those principles and practices, for the moditied 
Quakerism now so generally accepted among) 
the members there, might help to clear the| 
vision of some here, who profess to be unable 
to see any of these departures from the faith | 
of Friends, nor any evidence that the testi-| 
monies of Truth, as heretofore held by them, | 
are not maintained in their original purity. 
The statement made respecting the Beacon 
controversy and separation, is in accordance 
with the facts well known in this country at 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—A dispatch from Teheran reports that the 
cholera is raging with great violence in Bokhara. It is 
estimated that a thousand people are dying daily from 
the scourge. 5 

Letters from Dr. Livingstone dated 7th mo. 2d, have 
been received at Zanzibar. Livingstone was still at 
Unyanyembe ; he was well, and was waiting the arrival 
of Stanley’s second expedition. 

Some of the English journals express great dissatis- 
faction with the result of the Geneva Arbitration. The 
London Advertizer says England has been adjudged to 
pay tribute to a bully who repudiates his own obliga- 
tions. The Herald also breathes defiance and hatred 
of America, and says that the breach between the two 
countries has only been widened. The Standard com- 
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ments upon the award in a similar strain. Itsays: We] Ata reception given by President Thiers on the 23d, 
went to Geneva for justice and reconciliation, but in-|Count Orloff, Russian Minister to France, said that the 
stead met with invectives from the American counsel, |Czar would not have gone to any meeting the object of 
and a partially adverse award, dictated rather by a de- | which was hostility to France. Count Orloff further 
sire for compromise than by equity. The whole pro-|said that the Czar had ordered him to formally state 
ceedings in connection with the arbitration are entirely | this fact to the French President. 
unsatisfactory to England. The order of the government prohibiting celebra-| 
There was a frost in some parts of England on the|tions in honor of the anniversary of the First Republic, | 
21st inst., the first of the season. A severe thunder |created some excitement in various places. An attempt 
storm at Rochdale, on the 18th, caused the death of}was made in Marseilles to have a public banquet in 
several persons by lightning. 
The mine owners of Newcastle, in reply to the de-| police. 


mands of the deputation of the Miner’s Association,| Unirep States.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in| 


have refused an advance of 15 per cent. in wages, on| Philadelphia last week numbered 277. 
the ground that the price of coal has already fallen, and |deaths of cholera infantum, 22 of 
a further considerable decline is expected. 


‘There were 13 
marasmus, 42 con- 
sumption, 18 old age. 

John Fox & Co., merchants, of London, have failed] According to the census of 1870, there were 2.891 
with liabilities of £500,000, They had connections with | manufactories of woollen goods in the United States, 
American houses, and recent failures in Baltimore|with a capital of $98,824,531 


number of hands em- 
caused the suspension of Fox & Co. 


| ployed 80,053, wages paid during the year $26,877,575: 
Snow fell on the 22d inst. at Sheffield and in the|]total value of products $155,405,000. 
neighborhood of that city. 

London, 9th mo. 23d.—Consols 92}. 
1865, 92}; do. 10-40 five per cents, 87}. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9{ a 9}d.; Orleans, 
93d. Sales 12,000 bales. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. | 

Charles XV., king of Sweden, deceased on the 19th, 
aged 46 years. His brother, Prince Oscar, has suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Sweden and Norway. 

The anniversary of the occupation of Rome by the 


The saving banks of San Francisco have deposits 


During the last half year they received $1,712,000 in 
dividends, which is at the rate of 8} per cent. per 
annum. 

Charleston, 8. C., is recovering rapidly from the deso- 
lation caused by the late war. The burned district is 
being rapidly built up, and new residences are being 
‘ ' erected all over the city. The trade in rice, Sea Island 
Italians was celebrated on the 20th with much enthu- | cotton and fertilizers in increasing year by year. The 
siasm. The city was profusely decorated. The Pope|exports for the year ending 8th mo. 3lst last, were 
received visits of condolence from his adherents, and |} $37,275,000. 





addressed his visitors lamenting the misfortunes of the 
Catholic Church, and the injustice done to it by the 
Italian government. 

A Congress of “Old Catholics” has been held at 
Cologne, the attendance was large. 


It is stated that about 40,000 Mennonites, long resi- 
dents in Russia, have decided to emigrate and found a 
settlement in Nebraska. They are to leave by instal- 
jments and according to age. The ancestors of these 
A committee was| people went from Prussia to Russia in the eighteenth 
appointed to promote united action on the part of all | century, but they are now required to perform nilitary 
Christians in the reform movement. The Bishops of| service or emigrate, and have concluded to take the 
Lincoln, Ely and Westminster, of the Church of Eng-| latter alternative. 
land, and the Episcopal Bishop of Maryland were pre- 
sent at the opening of the Congress. 





The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.— American gold, 114, 
During the recent meeting of the emperors in Berlin, | U. S. sixes, 1881, 115); ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113}; ditto. 
the subject of the inviolability of private property at} 10-40 5 per cents, 1073. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.75; 
sea in time of war, was considered. It was regarded as| State extra, $7.50 a $7.75; finer brands, =8 a $11.50. 
a good omen for the final establishment of the principle} White Michigan wheat, $2; red western, $1.68 a $1.70; 
that the governments of the United States, Russia, Ger-| No, 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.65; No. 2 Chicago, $1.53 a 
many, Austria, Italy and Holland, were united in its| 1.55; No. 3 Chicago spring, $1.47. Oats, 40 a 48 ets. 
support. 5 | Western mixed corn, 65 cts.; yellow, 66 cts.; southern 

The Spanish Minister, Zorilla, has declared in the | white, 80 cts. Philadelphia—Middlings cotton, 19 a 
Cortes that he would introduce a bill for the reorgani- 19} ets. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, 
zation of the army, and abolish the system of military |$4.50 a $5.25; extras $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 
conscription in Spain. a $10.25. White wheat, $1.85 a 22; amber, $1.80 a 
It is officially announced that the number of Cuban |/$1.85; western red, 31.70 a $1.77. Yellow corn, 69 a 
insurgents still in arms against the government is 4,500,170 cts. New western mixed oats, 40 a 44 cts.; old 
a great majority of whom are Mexicans, Americans and ; White, 48 a 50 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} cts. Clover-seed, 10 
Dominicans. ‘The carrying into effect of the reforms|a 10} ets. Timothy, $3.75. 
promised on that island will be prevented as long as|beef cattle numbered 4,200 head. Extra sold at Téa 
the insurrection continues. 17% cts. per Ib. gross; fair to good, 6 a7 ets., and com- 

Several trains on the railway between Saragossa and|mon 4 a 5} cts. Sales of about 16,000 sheep, fair to 
Barcelona have lately been tired upon by Carlists. So|choice 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross; lambs, 7 a 9 cts. Corn 
bold have these desperadoes become that the drivers, | fed hogs, $7.37 a $7.75 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 4,887 
in fear of their lives, have refused to work, and the run-|head, Baltimore——Choice amber wheat, $2; good to 
ning of trains between the two cities has been suspended. prime red, $1.75 a $1.95; common to fair, $1.45 a $1.65. 

On the 18th, 880 Communists condemned to transpor-|Southern white corn, 68 a 75 ets. ; yellow, 63 a 65 cts 
tation, were embarked at Brest for New Caledonia. On| Qats, 40 a 42 cts. Rye, 77 a 80 cts. Lard, 9 ets. Sugar- 
the same day, three men condemned to death for mur- jcured hams, 19} a 20 ets. Cincinnati.—Family flour, 
dering hostages were executed. ($7.50 a $7.75. Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; white, $1.60 

The correspondence between Emperor William, Bis-| $1.70. Corn, 45 cts. Oats, 35 a 40 ets. for old; new, 
marck and the Bishop of Ermeland, on the subject of | 27 a 35 cts. Summer lard, 8 cts.; winter, 8} 
excommunication, is published. The Bishop takes de-| Chicago.—No. » spring wheat, D1.18) . No.1 do., $s 
cided ground against the interference of secular au-} No, 3 do., $1.09. No. 2 mixed corn, 35} ets. 
thority in matters of religion. The tone of the com-) oats, 24 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.77; 
munication on both sides is sharp and uncompromising. |} No, 3 do. $1.70. No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 40 ets. No. 

The German government has issued a second circular, | 2 oats, 30 ets. No. 2 rye, 65 ets. 
in still more threatening terms than the original one, | 
against emigrants; who, it declares, will be treated as WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
outlaws, over whom special surveillance and Superv-! The Wrxtrer Tero of this Institution opens on the 
sion has been instituted, Despite the menaces of the |ogih of Tenth month next. Parents and others who 
government, emigration from Germany has been only |intend to send pupils will please make early applica- 
slightly affected. ; : ; tion to AARON SHARPLEss, Superintendent, (address 

The United States Consul at Bucharest has laid 2! Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLES J. 
proposal before the government of Roumania, for ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
facilitating the emigration of the Jews from that coun- Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. 
try. This proposal has met with general approval, and - 
it is believed that the Chamber will vote money to! 
carry it out. | 

The French government on the 23d inst., paid to ; : : ; 
Germany 57,000,000 francs, completing the fifth half| This School is now in session—a few scholars could 
milliard of the war indemnity. A Berlin dispatch says, | be accommodated with board. 
it is reported in that city that there will soon be a con- Terms given on application to CuHas. Ruoaps, 36 
siderable reduction in the force of the army now occu- South Seventh St., or to the Teacher, Joun Boapur, 
pying the French territory. at the school. 











HADDONFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS, under the care of Friends. 


| 
| 


defiance of the order, but it was broken up by the 


U.S. 5-20’s of amounting to $40,369,405, owned by 42,999 depositors, | 


The arivals and sales of 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Phebe Bowerman, N. Y., $2, vol. 46; 
from Amy Middleton, N. J., per Josiah L. Haines, $2, 
vol. 46; from James Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from 
Joshua Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Elwood Thom 
Pa., $2, to No. 14, vol. 47; from Elisha Woodwort 
Mass., $2, to No. 44, vol. 46; from Achsah Mott, 0, 
per John S. Fowler, $2, vol. 46; from William C. She 
pard, and Joseph T. Warren, N. J., per William Cap. 
penter, Agent, 2 each, vol. 46; from Charles Ellis, 
City, $2, vol. 46, and for Benjamin Evans, Pa., $2, vol, 
46; from Joseph Hall, Agent, lo., for Thomas Crozer, 
Isaac Walker, John Thomas, Israel Heald, Thomas 
Heald, Thomas Leech, John Oliphant, Nathan Sat. 
terthwaite, Lindley Heald, and Sarah Ann Atkinson, 
22 each, vol. 46, and for John Hirst, $3.25, to No. 52 
vol. 46; from Rufus Churchill, N. 8., $2, vol. 46; from 
Thomas Y. French, 52, vol. 46; from Aaron Sharpless, 
Pa., 32, vol. 46, and for Sidney Sharpless and Thomas 


Sharpless, 52 each, vol. 46; from William salderston, 


Pa., $2, vol. 46; from James Kitely, Canada, $2.25, 
vol. 46, and Postage; from Samuel Nicholson, N. J, 
$2, vol. 46; from Phebe Griffin and William D. Griffin, 
N. Y., $2 each, vol. 46; from John E. Sheppard, N.J,, 


$2, vol. 46 ; from David Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from 


| Aquilla Crew, Io., 35, vols. 44. and 45; from Nathan 


Warrington, Agent, lo., 52, vol. 46, and for Evan 
Smith, Thomas Penrose, John Vail, John Hoge, Joseph 
Edgerton, Evan Cooper, David Holloway, Michael 
King, Milton Haldeman, Jonathan Briggs, and Robert 
M. Briggs, 52 each, vol. 46; from John Q. Spencer, 
| $2, to No. 17, vol. 47; from Mary H. Varney, Vt., $2, 
; vol. 46; from John Boadle, N. J., 32, vol. 46; from 


Henry D. Warrington, N. J., $2, vol. 46, and for 
George Kashner, 52, vol. 46 ; from George Brinton, Pa, 
| 32, vol. 46; from Thomas Emmons, Io., +2, vol. 463 
|from Joseph Winder, O., $2, vol. 46; from Charles 
Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Jesse Williams, 
| City, $2, vol. 46; from Nicholas D. Tripp, N. Y., per 
Hobson Lamborn, 32, vol. 46; from William Windle, 
Pa., 32, vol. 46; from Jno. W. Cloud, Jr., Mass., $2 
vol. 46; from James DeCou, N. J., per Daniel DeC 
$2, vol. 46; from Elijah Kester, Md., $2, vol. 46 ; from 
| George B. Allen, Pa., 32, vol. 46 ;$from Richard Hall, 
| Agent, England, 10s., vol. 46, and for John Sadler, £1, 
|vols. 45 and 46, for Thomas Williamson, William 
Walker, Robert Bigland, Elizabeth Williams, William 
Adair, George M. Goundry, Nancy Ritson, Richard B, 
Brockbank, Alice Altham, Martin Lidbetter, Joseph 
| Hall, Josiah Hall, William Wigham, John Little, 
| Josiah Thompson, Rachel Jackson, William Dodgson, 
John H. Walker, and John E. Brockbank, 10s. each, 
vol. 46, and for Sarah 8S. Moss and Thomas Jackso 
10s. each, to No. 31, vol. 47; from William Berry, 
Germ’n, 52, vol. 46; from Edward Michener, Pa., $2, 
vol. 46; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, vol. 46; 
from William P. ‘Townsend, Agent, Pa., for Delia A. 
Wallace, 32, vol. 46, and for Ralston R. Hoopes, $2, 
vol. 46; from Dr. Samuel Whitall, New York, $2, vol. 
46. 
Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 

appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


| 


| 


WANTED. 

A teacher for a School under the care of Burlington 
Preparative Meeting, N. J. Application may be made 
to RowLanp J. Durron, Burlington, N. J. 

WANTED, 

At Westtown Boarding School, a well qualified 
| Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematical De 
partment for Boys. Application to be made to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jersey, 
Charles J. Alien, 304 Arch street, Philada., 
Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street, Philada. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. WortH 
InGTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


———ooOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoo———————— 


Diep, at his residence, in Moorestown, on the 22d of 
Twelfth month, 1861, JoserH Hatnes, aged 64 years, 
an esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New 


Jersey, and son of the late Hinchman and Mary Haines 
of Evesham. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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